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- octeat the medical preteen asthe vocation 
of your lives without a knowledge of its lofty 
aims; reach your graduating day without a fall 
THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF HUMAN |appreciation of the duties incumbent upon you; 
ACTIONS. ‘i nor attain your legal majority lacking the com- 
An Address delivered at the Graduating Exercises of the |mon sense of morality that prescribes virtue and 
Hahnemann Society of the New York Hom. | proscribes vice. 
Medical College, by A. Varona, M. D. | The second reason is that I am convinced of 
GENTLEMEN.—It would be departing from | the fact that young men in your condition need 
the usual practice did I fail to make se/7 the | not be told what to do, but Aow to do it. 
object of my first consideration. I beg, there- | Do not imagine, however, that I mean to 
fore, that you overlook the presumption, if I} commit myself to this arduous task. Whata 
venture to prefix my remarks with the state-| man should do is generally obvious enough, but 
ment, that | consider .ysel/' very much flattered | what he will do, that is a different matter. 
and highly honored in being called upon to |“ Thou shalt not steal,” is easily said, and it is a 
address you on this occasion. However, as it is| beautiful precept; but place a hungry mother 
just to infer that we are expected to give in| with a starving babe at her breast before a 
return the equivalent of what we receive, let me | baker’s counter, with tempting loaves within her 
Jisabuse you at once and inform you that you| reach, and no human eye to watch her, and tell 
are to be the losers in this contract, for nothing | her then, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 
that I may say to-night can be half so valuable; “Honesty is the best policy,” makes a very 
to you as your courtesy has been gratifying to) | pretty proverb, and a very appropriate one to 
me. | present to a young man of quick wit on entering 
Fortunately we are here en famille, the occa-| the business world; but let him see dishonesty 
sion is not as imposing a one as others are, and 1|thrive around him on all sides, and his honesty 
know that I may count not only upon your indul-| going down with him to inevitable ruin, and tell 
gence, but also with a freedom of expression |him then, “ Honesty is the best policy.” Make 
which might be considered out of place in more | of the healing art your profession, not your trade, 
solemn exercises. imight I say to you now; but if upon establish- 
You need not tremble at the idea that I may jing yourselves in practice you find practitioners 
inflict upon you any new version of the time- regent you sacrificing every manly instinct to 
honored and time-worn commencement oration, | the ac quisition of patients, and yourselves sitting 
wherein the loftiness and beauties of the medical |in your professional chair waiting for your first 
profession are enhanced, the noble duties of the | case, will you think it a profession or a trade? 
practitioner engrossed, and each one of the! Now, gentlemen, do not misunderstand me, 
virtues you should have, and the vices you should |do not for an instant believe me guilty of the 
not have, meted out to you in accurate propor-| monstrous incongruity of counselling theft, un- 
tions. dervaluing honesty, or prostituting our noble 
No, gentlemen ; I shall not attempt to do this,| calling. No, only as I before said, it is not 
for two reasons. The first, that I trust you did | enough that we preach precept. A man’s actions 
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are not offspring of his own subjective making|no matter how much misery it brought upon 
only, there are objective phenomena emanating | you, you were sure to do the correct thing. And 
from his surroundings which have as much con- these were your first ideas of right and wrong, 
trol over his actions as he has himself. It is to) Wrong was a very nice thing which you must 
the relations between these two factors, the indi-| not do, Right was a disagreeable thing which 








vidual, and his surroundings, that a man’s actions 
are co-responsive. It is by a proper understand- 
ing of these relations that men are better able to 
direct their actions. 
we expend the few minutes that are allowed us, 
in discussing these relations than in preaching 
precept. 

Let us see then what you are, what are your 
surroundings, or as the scientist would have it, 
your environment; you will then be in a position 
to determine without any counselling of mine 
what actions will bring about the best results. 

We must first recognize that there exists a 
duality in every individual, the intellectual ele- 
ment, and the motional element, the man that 
thinks and the man that moves, or as your ana- 
tomists and physiologists would say, nerve and 
muscle. Let us analyze the relations between 
these two elements. 

Suppose I take one of you as an example, not 
one of you individually, but an ideal one, who 
like a mirror will reflect the image of each one 
of you. 

You—our ideal subject—were born some 
twenty odd years ago. Lord Palmerston, who 
bas given much time to the study of sociological 
problems, holds that all children are born good, 
while Mr. Spencer, whose admirable system of 
philosophy is familiar to you, believes the con- 
verse to be the more tenable proposition. Let 
us take both extremes to be defective, and that 
you, like most children, were born neither good 
nor wicked, byt with the poteney of becoming 
either in accordance with your training, which, 
of course, was good. 

You do not remember much about this early 
period of your existence, except that like a good 
boy you always did what your parents told youto 
do, although for some unknown reason you very 
frequently wanted to do the reverse; that you 


It is, therefore, better that | 


| you must always do. 
| Then after an indefinite period of time spent 
in the irksome task of learning to read and write, 
you went to school. Here you made the ac- 
| quaintance of a number of books. One was 
called history, another grammar, another one 
geography, and sundry others, all very uninter- 
esting to you, indeed, but every one of which 
you committed to memory from beginning to 
end, and your primary education was complete. 

Of course you were a mere boy then, and spoke 
as yet very incorrectly, very ungrammatically, in 
fact, but then, you did know grammar to perfec- 
tion. You knew but little, if anything. about 
yourself ; how much you eat every day, for ex- 
ample, nor how much you should eat, nor what 
it was that you ate, nor in fact why you should 
eat at all, nor anything relating to your own 
personality, but you did know all about Mare 
Antony and Cleopatra. You knew nothing 
about your own house, except that it was a 
mixture of brown stone or brick and mortar, and 
timber, and iron, and glass and pipes, but what 
these things were in themselves, nor any of the 
things with which you came in daily contact, you 
knew not, but you did know the population of 
Honolulu, the height of the Himalaya, the width 
of the Amazon, and the length of the Great 
Wall of China. 

Then you were sent to college, where your 
circle of acquaintance with books was greatly 
enlarged, you learned rules for everything, prin- 
ciples of nothing, capped the whole with Homer, 
Virgil and the classics, and graduated with the 
usual high honors. 

At this juncture, and jg our peculiar, but 
eminently practical social state, a young man 
who is not to be a dead-letter in the world, and 
with a few exceptions in favor of the liberal arts 
and the higher mathematics, has but two courses 





always obeyed when you were told “ you must/ to pursue, to go into business, as it is called, or 
not do so,” although you did not understand | to follow one of the three learned professions— 
why you should not, and that you grew up with | divinity, law or medicine. If he choose the 
a vague idea that your own instincts were not to | first course he has nothing more to do but to 
be trusted, for if you did, no matter how much | establish himself either with his own means or 
gratification it might bring you, you were pretty | with that of others, independently or in associa- 


sure to go astray—while if you obeyed implicitly, | tion, in that branch of business which may best 
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suit his fancy, or the fancy of his friends and rela- employ bodies of professors, each one of whom 
tives. Or it may be that, more limited in possi-|is supposed to be proficient in the particular 
bilities, he may not have even the privilege of a| branch over which he presides. To show that 
choice, and take the first thing that offers. Now, | this is undoubtedly the case in this College, I 
what lack of relationship there must necessarily | would have but to read the names of its faculty. 
exist between a man educated and trained, as we | In each one and all the branches it has the best, 
have said, and the intricacies of the Stock Ex- or equal to the best, the country can offer. But 
change, the complications of the Banking House, | as the business of life establishes limitations to 
and the problems of commerce, I shall not stop | a man’s attainments, a practitioner’s studies can 
to discuss, because you did not choose a business | not extend with equal thoroughness through 








career. Nor shall we pause to consider why you 
decided upon medicine in preference to the other; 
professions, nor why upon this so-called system | 
in preference to the other. The fact is, that you| 
did, that you joined this college, where for years 
you have toiled and labored, until you have 
acquired what the different professors, teach with 
such degree of faithfulness, that in your exami- 
nations you have answered their questions in 
words, which in many cases they must have re- 
cognized as their own, and you stand before the 
world professors of medicine ready to become 
practitioners. 

Now, gentlemen, before we begin the criti- 
cism upon your learning, without which I could 
not establish the relations to which we have 
adverted, I wish to give you all the praise you 
so abundantly deserve, fur above all things do I 
wish to be just. 

About a year ago when the American Rifle 
Team visited England, a celebrated London 
critic observed, while sipping his sherry, at the 
Army and Navy Club, that it was a good thing 
for the English that the American team had 
visited them. “ Why so,” angrily observed a 
young lord, “ have they not beaten us in every 
match ?” “ Precisely,” replied the literary gen- 
tleman, “ but it will do usa world of good to 
have the conceit taken out of us.” 

I know you are not in the least conceited, but 
as I am about to say a few words which may 
make you so, I shall have to add others that will 
take the conceit out of you 

The class that graduates from this College to-| 
morrow is, taken as a body, one of the most) 
intelligent and the most highly cultivated I have | 
seen graduate trom any college. There is not | 
one of you, as far as I personally know you, 
whose knowledge of each branch of the medical 
science I do not_envy. To prove that what I} 
say is not fulsome praise, I will explain. 

Medical colleges, like all scientific institutes, 








the whole realm of the sciences, and he devotes 
his time with preference to his chosen branch, 
somewhat to the detriment of the rest. You 
have no such limita'ions in business. You give 
all your time to the study of all these branches, 
and derive your knowledge from the best source 
of its kind; you realize, therefore, the sum of 
all the proficiencies of all your professors, and 
your intelligence aiding, you possess to-day more 
knowledge in each one of these branches, than 
any one practitioner taken singly. 

This being said, in al] justice let us see first, 
whether the method of your studies is the pro- 
per method; and secondly, is your learning of 
the proper kind ? 

As you have had nothing to do with the 
method of your studies, it would be unfair to 
find fault with you for having adopted such 
method ; the fault lies in the curriculum—nay, 
not even there, but in the state of society. 

To suppose that at any given epoch profes- 
sional education can be carried out on a different 
plan from general education, would be to deny 
the necessary relationship, that must obtain 
between all public institutions, and the social 
state with which they co-exist. 

When “mind what I say and ask no ques- 
tions,” is the maxim of the parental tutelage, it 
naturally passes to be the maxim of the school 
and of the university. To suppose that any one 
educational institution could subsist were it to 
adopt a method of instruction, no matter how 
perfect, inbarmonious with the rest of its kind, 
would be to assert a fact of which there is no 
| precedent. Educational systems can not be 
made, they must grow, and it is a fact in bi- 
ology that it is by the insensible growth of the 
smallest elements that variations of whole bodies 
take place. 

The college you have joined has been obliged 
to conform with the general scheme of teaching, 
and you have acquired the science of medicine 
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as you have learned everything from your child-| acquired all the learning the curriculum can 
hood up, by the rote system, by lisyening to the| furnish, goes into the world of practice. Does 
words of your professors, and giving them a/he not enter it with the firm and honest belief 
place in your memory. ‘that he knows everything there is to be known, 

If it be true, as Marcel and Pestallozzi ob-| has he not been told so in all truth, as I say it 
serve, that “ the system of nature is the arche-|to younow? Which one of us does not know 
type of all systems,” rote teaching, which im- | that beautiful epoch in the life of all students, 
parts knowledge through words first, leaving form | the epoch of omniscience? He has learned 
to the last, is contrary to the system of nature,| everything from everybody, he believes every- 
which places form first and language after. If| body and everything. He meets his first case, 





in nature all things developed from the concrete 
to the abstract, rote teaching is again defective, 
for it gives the abstract rule first and leaves con- 
crete principles to be dealt with after. In the 
rote system the student does not investigate for 
himself and draw his own inferences, but others 
are supposed to have investigated for bim, it is 
the professor’s word that guides him, not his 
knowledge. When a man experiments on the 
first principles of anything, he is practicing the 





/and with it his first disappointment. He looks 
his patient in the face. he has seen no such thing 
in his books; he has the form of a disease before 
him, symptoms, aches, pains, alterations in ap- 
pearance, in functions, in sensations, not a mere 
name, not a description in words, as he is ac- 
customed to. He is puzzled. For the first time 
he realizes that the theories he has been taught 
do not have their exact realization in practice. 
He meets his second case and his second disap- 





art of which when he afterwards reaches the 


pointment; what seemed to be true in the first 


generalization he learns the science. You have| does not seem to be so in the second. He asks 
learned the science of medicine’ first, and are! for advice, and no two advisers give the like. A 
now about to begin practicing the art. Science | third and a fourth and a fifth case only make 
being organized knowledge is an element of the | matters more confused, no one seems to know 
intellectual sphere. Art being applied know-|the truth—at present, nothing seems to be re- 
ledge is an element of the motional sphere, and| liable now. Yesterday he believed everybody 
you having reversed the sequence in which they | and everything, to-day he believes inno one and 
should naturally come, have placed your intel-|in nothing. This is the second period in the life 
ligence and the actions to which it is to minis-| of all practitioners, the epoch of skepticism, a 
ter out of their proper relations; hence, while| most dangerous epoch, when the weak lose 
you are perfectly well aware of “what you| courage and drop off, the fickle change their faith, 
should do,” you are not as yet in a condition to| and only the few survive; but these few are the 
know “ how to do it.” But you will now argue| fittest, they reach and reap their reward in that 
that I am asking you to take my word for this. | third epoch in the physician’s life, the epoch of 
Iam not. I shall always appealto your under-| discrimination. Let us hope you may all reach 
standing; it is my maxim that in matters of| it in safety. 
science a man’s reason, like the Clearing-house,| But, gentlemen, would the road be so rugged 
should take no one’s word for anything, but de-| if the relations between onr intellectual and mo- 
mand vouchers for everything. I will give you| tional elements had been preserved, had we all 
vouchers. Let us put your learning to the test.| been trained in the methods of nature, had our 
The scope of all speculation is the perform-| instincts and appetites been heeded, had our 
ance of some action or thing to be done. What education been based upon them, had we been 














are the actions that are supposed to be the 
scope of your learning? The healing of the 
sick, among others, or, for the sake of shortness, 
let us exclude all others. However, as by pass- 
ing judgment upon you now we should have to 
- do so in advance of your actions, let us judge 
the actions of those who before you have found 
themeelves in your position. Let us take a young 
physician of superior intelligence, who having 


taught only what we were ready to assimilate, 
and that, in their natural sequence, experiments 
and observation first, generalization last? Never, 
for then our relations with our surroundings 
would have always been harmonious. 

But the present state of things cannot be 
readily changed. Generations must pass before 
any great amelioration takes place. Slow, how- 
ever, as must be the improvement, we are fully 
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on the highway to it from the moment you have | once become inflamed, the tissues that enter 
recognized that the vital principle in the pursuit! into the composition, undergo modifications that 
of knowledge is to learn how to properly in-| induce corresponding alterations in the character 


struct one’s self. This you did when you in- 
augurated the Society, the annual commence- 
ment of which we celebrate to-night. 

Gentlemen, when you founded the Hahne- 
mannian, you struck the educational problem 
one of those telling blows that, in the language 
of your play-days, “ drive the ball home ;” and 
if you but go on striking in the same direction, 
being your own teachers, your own judges, ex- 
perimenting for yourselves, investigating for 
yourselves, thinking for yourselves, acting for 
yourselves, the game of life ie yours. 

Let the diploma you are about to receive be 
to you in after-life a memorial of the first step 
you took in the right direction, and if when 


|of the tumor. The coats of the veins become 
| thickened, coagula of blood are deposited in 
|the sacculated tissue, the areolar or investing 
tissue is hypertrophied, and infiltrated with 
plastic material, sometimes with calcareous de- 
posits, and what was, I grant, often amenable to 
homeopathic medication, has, by this structural 
change, left only the hope of surgical aid. There 
have been numbers of operations proposed, all 
with more or less success, but enough of deaths 
by pyemia with most of them to make a timid 
person hesitate. 

After trying the ligature, both whip-cord and 
elastic, I have discarded them for these reasons: 
| first, the protracted pain «luring the strangula- 





gazing upon it a dim image of this day crosses | tion and ulceration through the tumor, and 


your memory, and a faint echo of my words 
rings within your hearts, think of me as one 
whose only claim upon your love and respect 
was that the little he had accomplished he owed 
to no one but himself,and who will love and re- 
spect you, not for what fortune may do for you, 
but for what you may do for yourselves. 





SURGICAL TREATMENT OF HEMOR- 
RHOIDS. 
M. L. 


BY W. PISKE, M.D. 


To the general practitioner the published de- 


secondly, the danger of pyemic poisoning and 
death, by absorption of pus during the process 
|of enucleation. The case given below is a typi- 
| cal one of some half-a-dozen resulting as happily. 
Dr. Garside, of Brooklyn, writes to me, under 
date of August 30th, 1876: 

“Mrs. M had been a sufferer from piles 
for twenty years. Her former physician (home- 
| opathie) had relieved her at different times, with 
\the usual remedies, and told her an operation 
| could net be performed, etc. The constipation 
was terrible, always having to use the syringe, 
and waiting a long time, nearly always having 











tails of major surgical operations are of little im-| to use her finger in addition, to unload the bowels. 
portance, as but few will attempt difficult or com-| A movement occupied two or three hours, 
plicated cases where life is always at stake; while} and prostrated her for the entire day. The 
successful experience in minor cases will be read, | success of your operation is perfect, although 
remembered and acted upon, without calling in | she has been subject to a great nervous strain 


the experienved skill of a reputed surgeon. 
Probably no surgical disease is so often brought 
to the attention of the physician as hemorrhoids, 
and certainly none upon which quacks have made 
so much money, for the simple reason that the 
majority of physicians fail to cure cases of long 
standing. In studying the structure of hemor- 
rhoids it will be observed there are two forms— | 


since then.” 

I found this patient with six hemorrhoidal 
| tumors, varying in size from an English walnut 
to a butternut. The bowels having already 
been freely evacuated with castor oil, the patient 
was etherized, then grasping a large tumor 
with a broad-billed serrated forceps, it was 








|drawn or separated from the rest, and trans- 





one in which there are distinct tumors, either ex-| fixed at the base with a common large-sized 
ternal or internal, to the anus; and another in| shawl pin; then a strong braided silk ligature 
which there is merely a varicose condition of tied back of the pin, using force enough to thor- 
the veins of this region, without djstinct intu-| oughly strangulate. Still retaining the hold 
mescence. Only with the first variety is surgical | with the forceps and with the pin as a guide, cut 
interference necessary. After the piles have|the growth off in front of the pin; then apply 
existed for some little time, or after they have | fuming nitrie acid to the cut surface. Proceed 
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in this way with each, until all are removed, then 
saturate a pledget of cotton wool with sweet oil, 
and gently press the stumps with the ligatures 
within the external sphincter; then, with another 
compress, retained externally with a T bandage, 





let the patient keep quiet for a few days—which 
they will do without the distress that accom- 


panies an elastic ligature, or the old-fashioned | 
I believe this operation | 


toggle and whip cord. 


not. For years it was known that they signified 
the name of Cojetan Nenning, of Diefenfort, near 
Butweiss, in Bohemia. He had the license only 
to practice surgery, but not to practice medicine, 
and as his right arm became lame, he had to live 
from the earnings of his wife; she taught a 
school of millinery and had a great many girls 
to learn the trade. Nenning being convinced of 
the truth of homeopathy, and intending to help 


was first suggested by a physician in Syracuse.| our cause, persuaded the girls at his wife's to 


It is simple, requires no special instruments, no | 


make provings, and unfortunately sent them to 


ecraseur, and has been uniformly successful | Hartlaub,senr., who remained his correspondent. 


with me. 


According to the laws of Austria, an Austrian 


We have an occasional case where anesthetics | Subject who published anything outside of Aus- 


are absolutely contra-indicated. 
I have operated with the rigolene spray. 

Annie F., aged 20, anemic. Has had hemor- 
rhages from piles until almost pulseless, intense 
suffering with each stool, with prolapsus of rec- 
tum; so much reduced in strength as to be 
hardly able to sit up. After months of unsuc- 
cessful local and constitutional treatment, I 
operated without an anesthetic. With the rigo- 
dene spray the tumors were frozen, and with a 
pair of serrated scissors the frozen part was 
snipped off, until all was removed. I also took 
off a complete section of the prolapsed rectum 
in the same manner, then applied the nitric acid, 
and finished the dressing as already described. 

Care must be taken not to cut below the frost 
line, for then the hemorrhage that ensues pre- 
vents the rapid action of the rigolene. In this 
way I have removed large cauliflower excres- 
cences from the verge of the anus. In the case 
of Annie F., the operation was not only a suc- 
cess, but she became strong and hearty. 


a 


HISTORICAL NOTE. 
BY C. HERING, M. D. 
HAHNEMANN’S Chronic Diseases, Part IL., 
2d edition, complained in a note, page 35, about 
the anonymity of the prover of Hartlaub and 
Trinks, marked “Ng.” He received these 





symptoms somewhat shortened into his Materia 
Medica. Hahnemann wasat the time in Paris, and | 


For this class | tria, was subjected to a heavy penalty, hence the 


abridgment of Nenning to “Ng.” All other 
Austrian homeopathic doctors had to do the 
same thing. It was an unpardonable neglect 
that Hartlaub and Trinks did not publish his name 
when the law was abolished. Trinks in his 
hand-book, even in 1846, continued these ominous 
letters, “ Ng.” 

Cojetan Nenning was a candid, upright man, 
rather over-particular as regards minutiz, and of 
course was very much hurt by the note of Hah- 
nemann. The Parisian Roth, in his razzia 
against our Materia Medica, treated Nenning in 
his impudence with sneers of contempt. It 
happened that Dudgeon made a brilliant cure 
according to the symptoms of a poisoning case 
with plumbum, and added, that it was a pity that 
we had no proving of plumbwm, forgetting that 
he had translated and copied for his Cyclopedia 
the proving of Hartlaub, published in 1828, with 
his 1,024 symptoms. Hartlaub, jr., mentioned in 
a German journal that there was such a proving. 
The only excuse Dudgeon made was that there 
were symptoms contained in it of “Ng.” So 
long lasting is the influence of slander. 


CUPRUM IN DEFECTIVE REACTION. 
BY E. A. FARRINGTON, M. D. 

THERE is an interesting side to euprum which 
deserves a more thorough study than has as yet 
been bestowed upon it. 

If we examine the symptoms of copper, we 


was surrounded by a clique anxiously keeping! shall see that despite their stormy, convulsive 
from him everything said at this time by the! character, they express a tendency towards tor- 


opponents among the homeopaths. 
printer’s devil in the office where homeopathic 


Every | pidity, prostration or lack of reaction. 


Looking over the symptoms of spasms, we 


books were printed, knew all about what these| find them bearing a superficial resemblance to 


two letters “ Ng.” meant, but Hahnemann did | dellad. and stramon., when resulting from reper- 























cussed eruptions, with consequent meningitis. 
But the cases calling preferably for cuprum, are 
more serious. There is not the impetuous haste 
and quick motion of Jellad., and though there 
may be fear on awakening, clinging to those 
about the patient, the deathly pale face, and 
paralytic weakness afterwards, are too severe 
for stramon. to cure. 

The uremic eclampsia of copper, as in cholera, 
etc., is characterized by loquacious delirium and 
asthma; but very soon apathy sets in, with cold 
tongue and breath, and death-like prostration. 

Again, in gonorrhea there is slow recovery : 
discharge changeable, now more, now less; ure- 
thral orifice glued.* 

Copper develops a fever, which is slow to 
yield, tending towards typhoid or becoming of 
an irregular, relapsing type. 

To cap the climax, Haynel, with his wonted 
astuteness, used cuprwm in all diseases traceable 
to exhaustion from a combination of overwork 
with mental worry. Long lasting weariness ; 
slow recovery. 

How often is the busy practitioner, fretted 
with an accumulation of petty annoyances, de- 
prived of needed sleep, and hurried in his day’s 
work, so exhausted that he is reduced to the 
verge of typhoid. Medicines fail to relieve him. 
In such a case cuprum should be thought of as a 
probable similimum, second to none, not even 
sulphur. 

The analogies of cuprum in imperfect react on, 
may readily be distinguished. Hahnemann 
placed camphor and copper side by side in 
cholera-collapse: Both are characterized by 
coldness, blue surface, deathly nausea, suffoca- 
tion, epigastric distress and cramps. The former, 
however, suits more with significant absence of 
vomiting and purging; the latter, with predomi- 
nant spasms and cramps, vomiting relieved by 
sips of cold water. 

Arsenicum holds a supplemental relation to 
cuprum, following it in cholera, and relieving 
the protracted exhaustion from its misuse. 

With su/phur, its relation is very intimate, as 





* Quite recently we had occasion to treat a case of 
gonorrhea, which had been for six months under unsuc- 
cessful homceopathic treatment. The symptoms were under 
surface of the penis, along the course of the urethra, sore to 
touch ; meatus redder than natural, with slight burning 
when urinating ; discharge whitish, thick. Cuprum. arsen- 
icosum cured. See Allen’s Encyclopedia, vol. iv, p. 32. 
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shown in the defective reaction. In fevers, sul- 
phur has been found essential when, despite the 
most careful choice of a remedy, the heat con- 
tinues unabated, or, at most, remits slightly, 
with total absence of critical perspiration. The 
patient becomes more and more drowsy, thought 
is sluggish and a typhoid condition develops. 
Cuprum is not greatly dissimilar in persistency, 
but causes more an irregular but oft-repeated 
renewal of the fever, with dry, withered skin, 
pale or grayish face. If the lungs are involved, 
paralysis may exhibit itself by sudden difficulty 
in breathing, followed by great prostration. 


—~—_——_—_—_——— 


STAMMERING AND STUTTERING. 


BY GEORGE VANDENHOFF. 





Part II.* 


STAMMERING and stuttering, like any other 
bad habit, becomes more obstinate as it is con- 
firmed by years; more easily cured, therefore, 
in youth than in middle age. It is, however, a 
singular fact that the defect is very seldom to be 
met with in old men. It would seem as if it 
died out as the nervous energy becomes subdued 
by years; or, perhaps, the deliberation that guides 
the speech in old age represses the hurried arti- 
culation that first induced stammering in youth, 
and the organs of speech, being allowed suff- 
cient time for their work, work easily and with- 
out clog or impediment. 

I am not one of those, and there are some, who 
believe that the effect of stammering is, in itself, 
so depressing to the nervous system by the 
apprehensions, the fear, the mental suffering and 
shame that it causes to the victim himself, as to 
have a tendency to shorten life; and thus account 
for the rare instances of stammering or stutter- 
ing in old age. At the same time I clearly con- 
ceive that the increasing consciousness of the 
defect must rob the sufferer of half the charms of 


Toes of February last. In that artiele (the proof of 
which I had not an opportunity to correct,) there was one 
particularly noticeable error of the press, making me say, 
in speaking of a certain analogy between a boy's stammer- 
ing and a horse's trick of shying, that ‘tthe cure for that 
vice in a horse is to punish him with the object of his fear,” 
instead of to familiarize him with such object. Punish- 
ment is not the way to cure a horse of shying, or # youth 
of stammering; just the reverse. Encouragement, soon to 
beget confidence, is the course, 
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life, by depriving him of free and graceful con-| ments arise, according te my theory, from a 
verse, closing to him the avenues of social dis-| faulty or morbid action of the mind confusing or 


tinction, and forbidding him to aspire not only 
to the rewards of eloquence, but even to the 
hope of being considered a desirable addition 
to a friendly reunion ; perhaps even closing his 
lips where they should be most pliant and per- 
suasive, thus preventing him from pleading his 
love-suit to a lady’s ear, and being “a thinking 
wooer.” 
merer is tongue-tied ; the stutterer flurts out his 
words with spasmodic efforts, in jets and jerks 


of fragmeutary sound: a painful exhibition of 


incompetency at an all-important moment, and 
fatal to the illusion of “love's young dream.” 
Thus, the stammerer’s life is darkened by a 
perpetual cloud; and, if he be a person of sen- 
sibility, pride, and still more, of ambition, the 
disappointments of his hopes may have a serious 
effect upon his health. How important, then, is 
it for parents to grapple with the growing evil 
in time, before it assumes the consistency of a 
fixed habit; On, if it have already gained that 
hold of a child, how anxious should they be to 
W hat 


time, what labor can be considered ill-spent, that 


discover and adopt the means of cure! 


can ensure the eradication of so frightful a detect, 
such an impediment to success in life, such a bar 
even to pleasurable enjdyiments in society ! 

Now, what course should parents pursue? Let 
the late Dr. Warren, of Boston, a high authority, 
answer that question. - 

“Seek out a pergon,” writes Dr. War ren, 
“who has experience in the treatment of impe- 
diments of speech; place the child under his 
care, and if he is benefited, do not remove him, 
and think to perfect the cure yourself.” “ If,” 
he adds, “ the course of treatment interfere with 
other studies, do not begrudge the time; he will 
derive benetit enough to compensate for the 
loss.” 

Parents are generally in too great a hurry, ex- 
pecting the cure to be immediate. How should 


it be? A confirmed bad habit of years can! 


hardly be roofed out by a few hours’ instruction, 
and exercise at the organs of speech on the most 
judicious system. “Three months,” writes Dr. 
Warren, “is a very short time for him to remain 
undey‘the superintendence of an instructor, six 
Drath is better, and when it is practicable he 

ould remain a year.” One thing is quite 
certain, the longer the delay in attacking the 


On such critical occasions the stam- | 


| misdirecting the organs of speech, the remedial 
| process must be psychical. The aim must be to 
regulate, to control and direct the mind of the 
patient. He must be set at his ease, at once, 
| before his teacher; his defect must be kept as 
|much as possible out of sight; ignored as far as 
|may be; that is, special allusions to it are to be 
avoided, when they can be avoided. Treat it 
lightly in manner, but attack it severely in 
method. 

The first step is to give the sufferer confidence 
in his adviser; the second step is to give him 
confidence in himself. When these two points 
are secured, the cure is practically commenced. 

(To be continued.) 
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ERYTHEMA FUGAX-—LACHESIS. 
BY ALFRED K. HILLS, M.D. 


THE most interesting case of Erythema which 
hax ever come to my notice, because of its long 
duration, occurred in an unmarried lady of 38 
years at the time I first saw her, and the affection 
had existed since puberty. 

The patient had been under much treatment 
of all kinds without relief, and it was several 
months before I could make the impression upon 
the disease, required for its eradication. 

The peculiarity of the case was, that the 
slightest exposure to the sux’s rays, or to a 
dump atmosphere, would cause its appearance 
in its most aggravated form, and it was not con- 
fined to any particular portion of the body, for 
there was no immunity even for the covered 
parts. After prescribing several different reme 


‘dies without relief, the patient presented the 


following characteristic symptoms: 

From the slightest exposure under the cir- 
cumstances as indicated above, the skin becomes 
superficially red in patches, of variable shape 
and size, fades on pressure, and there is only a 
sense of discomfort. 

Appetite small ; very fond of coffee, of which 
she partakes; bowels regular; urine normal, ex- 
cepting that it is retained in the bladder for a 
long time, and discharged only once daily ; men- 
ses normal, excepting the discharge being scanty, 


but always followed with amelioration of the 


symptoms. General uncomfortable feeling from 
the weight of the clothing. Feels very stupid 
in the morning on awaking, and desires to re- 
main in bed, although of a very ambitious dis- 
position. At this time, lachesis 200, was exhib- 
ited with immediate and complete disappearance 
of the symptoms, and the patient has remained 
cured now nearly one year. This is one of the 
cases illustrating the necessity of careful indivi- 
dualization, and the éotality of the symptoms, for 


evil, the more difficult and protracted will be the| I know of no remedy that could have been 


cure-process. 


selected to cure, if the case had been viewed 
Now, as to the treatment. As the impedi-| on/y in the light of its objective symptoms. 
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- Glinie, vated while occupying a recumbent posites, 0 
this attitude increases the mechanical irritation. 
~~~ |_ L know of no more certain relief than exei- 
DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF DIS. | sion of the redundant portion of the uvula, and 
EASES OF THE THROAT. | this may be accomplished with either the curved 

BY E. J. WHITNEY, M.D. | scissors or the uvulatome. 
(Laryngoscopist to the Brooklyn Hom. Hospital. ) The homorrhage is usuaily insignificant, and 
for a day or two after the operation the stump 
PART 1. |should be gargled with a weak solution of ¢inc, 
ALTHOUGH the soft parts at the back of | arnica or infusion of chamomile SJlowers. 

the mouth, known as the fauces, seem to be| The uvula way become edematous from ad- 
more closely related to the functions of swal- jacent inflammatory action, and attain au enor- 
lowing than to those of respiration, yet diseases mous size, filling up the passage, and impeding 
of these parts are so frequently found associa- respiration; or this condition may be caused 
ted with morbid conditions of the larynx that from the incautious use of nitrate of silver, or 














it is proper, in entering upon the consideration 
of diseases of the throat, these parts should re- 
ceive our earliest consideration; and as the 
uvula and tonsils are first in view we will de- 
vote the”opening of this article to them. 


While the uvula is not often the seat of dis- | 


eased action, its relation to surrounding parts is 
such as to cause it to participate in inflammatory 
and other diseased conditions pertaining to ad-| 
jacent structions. 


other escharotics to the pharynx. 

In the event of failure on the part of the ad- 
ministered remedies, relief can be given by in- 
'cising or cutting off the end of the uvula; in 
either case the serum escapes, and the unpleas- 
ant symtoms promptly abate. 
Tumors are somtimes found in the soft palate, 
jand may be either cystic, fibrous, cancerous or 
syphilitic. They sometimes attain great size, 
(encroaching backward toward the pharyngeal 


Its most common pathological state consists) ‘wall, and seriously impede the act of swallow- 


in elongation or hypertrophy. When the former] ing. 
obtains, it is due to a relaxed condition of the} 
mucous membrane, and sometimes the muscular; 


tissues. 

Its point is thin and sharp, presenting a trans- 
parent appearance. When hypertrophy exists 
there is considerable sub-mucous infiltration or 
interstitial deposit. 

The uvula does not appear relaxed, but rather 
firm and rotund, while there is almost always 
congestion of its mucous membrane. 

In either case the irritation produced is some- 
times very great. 

The contact of the uvula with the base of the 
tongue gives rise to a tickling sensation, or the 
feeling as though a foreign body was there, pro- 
voking a disposition to “ hawk,” in order to get 
rid of it. Often the uvula is so long as to hang 
over the posterior face of the epiglottis, in 
which case violent cough, hoarseness, and even 
congestion of the larynx, are produced. 

More or less difficulty in swallowing accom- 
panies this condition; and persons thus affected 
are frequently subject to fits of choking while 
eating or drinking. 


All of the symptoms referred to are aggra-| 


I have seen but two cases of palatine 

tumors, and they were both fibrous. The largest 

of the two which I met with at Dr. Mackenzie's 

| clinic, in London, was destroyed by repeated 

applications of the galvano-cautery. The second’ 
I saw in my own clinic. 

The tumor was small in size, round, and situ- 
ated‘ upward, and rather encroaching upon the 
|roof of the mouth. I regret to say that as my 
patient did not return the opportunity to oper- 
ate was lost. The operation for the removal of 
these tumors differ according to the variety of 
the growth which is presented. With the 
fibroids, besides the use of the cautery already 
referred to, an incision may be made into the 
mucous membrane over the tumor, and the 
growth removed by the handle of the knife or 
the fingers. 

In the cystic form, puncture of the sac is 
one that is required. 

ADHESIONS of the uvula to the pharyngeal 
wall, or the pillars of the fauces, must be separated 
with the knife, and the cut surfaces cauterized 
to prevent re-adhesion. 

THe TONSILS are subject to various morbid 
changes, among which may be enumerated acute 
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and chronic inflammation, hypertrophy, calcare- 

ous degeneration and ulceration. They ajso| 

serve as a place for lodgment of foreign bodies, 
as fish-bones, bristles, etc. 

In considering the acute inflammatory nr 
our purpose is merely to make brief mention of 
a plan for aborting the disease and preventing 
suppuration. 

It is our habit when called to see a case of 
acute tonsilitis in its early stages, or even when 
the disease has existed for some days, to ad- 
minister guaiacum in the form of troches, each 
containing two grains, and repeated every two 
hours. 

With this remedy, our experience has been 
one of uniform success, and since its adoption, 
some five years, we have not had a single case 
(among a large number) of acute tonsilitis go 
on to suppuration. 

The provings of this drug, as far as can be 
learned, do not indicate in the slightest degree 
its power over tonsilar inflammation, and the 
only specific mention of it that we have seen is 
comprised in two or three lines in Hughes’ 
Pharmacodynamics. If given at all, it must be 
in appreciable doses, for after having met with 
failure in all the dilutions, I am content with the 
dose I have established, even though it appear 
crude and non-homeopathic. Another plan 
consists in thoroughly scarifying the mucous 

* membrane of the inflamed gland, and of the good 
results of this treatment very tavorable reports 
have been made. 

Hypertrophy of the tonsils is very frequently 
seen in this climate. Often the history of the 
case shows an enlargement resulting from re- 
peated acute attacks, while again there is an 
entire absence of any such history, and the con- 
dition is presumed to be congenital. 

This disease is much more eommon with chil- 
dren than adults; and with ihe former the 
difficulty in respiration caused by these enlarge- 
ments is sometimes so great, that at night the 
loud snoring and laborious breathing gives the 
appearance of impending suffocation, to the great 
distress of all who hear it. 

Tonsilar hypertrophy usually presents one of 
the three following conditions: calcareous de- 
generation, induration, or softening. The glands 
often attain an enormous size, pushing their way 
down deeply toward the larynx, and by pressing 








the velum upward against the Eustachian open- 





ings, very frequently cause deafness. My ex- 
perience in the treatment of enlarged tonsils, 
(chronic) is emphatically in favor of their remo- 
val, and that as soon as possible. This may be 
accomplished by two different means: Ist, by 
excision; 2d, by the application of the ‘“ London 
paste,” When excision is necessary, any of the 
different guillotines may be used, although my 


/own preference is Mackenzie’s. 


The ‘“ London paste” is made by the mixing 
of equal parts of caustic soda and quick-lime. 
This preparation should be kept in a tightly 
corked bottle, and needs to prepare it for use, a 
few drops of water to a small portion of the 
powder. 

This should be well mixed until it forms a 
thin paste, and then applied by means of a 
slender glass rod. These applications should be 
repeated at intervals of two or three days, until 
the enlarged gland is reduced to its nd¥mal size. 

Children who are afflicted with hypertrophied 
tonsils, will be found as a rule, thin, pale, peevish, 
with variable appetites, poor digestion, and of 
slow growth. 

These conditions may be attributed to the 
lack of oxygen, that vital principle of animal life 
and growth, in the system, owing to the occlu- 
ded condition of the fauces. 

Whether this be true or not, it is certain, that 
weak and scrawney children, after the removal of 
their tonsils, develop into a condition of robust 
health. 

The following remedies will be found service- 
able, and in recent cases where the stroma of the 
gland is not greatly increased, may alone be 
sufficient to promote a cure : 

Baryta, bell., eal. iod., hepar sulph., lyeopo- 
dium, on the right side, and dachesis, on the left 
(when accompanied by ulceration), and the mer- 
curials. . 

32 West 24th Street. 
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MARGINAL NOTES on HOMCQLOPATHIC 
TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 
BY HENRY R. STILES, M.D. 


(Late Medical Superintendent State Hom. Asylum for 
Insane, at Middletown, N.Y.) 


THERE is a class of cases of insanity in which 
FEAR, in all its varying expressions, from shy 
timidity to indescribable terror, is the character- 
istic mental feature. Promethimanie, as this 
form of mentality is named, (from the Greek, 
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: signifying precaution,) undoubtedly arises from 
the excessive excitation, by disease, of that por- 
tion of the brain, which Gall phrenologically 
designated as the organ of caution. 

These are terribly distressing cases, not only 
to the patient, from the intense mental agony 
which they occasion, but to the physician and 
relatives upon whose sympathy and affection 
they make such powerful demands. As above 
intimated the mental key-note, fear, manifests 
itself in every possible gradation, such as shy- 
ness, timidity, over-—sensitiveness, uneasiness, 
anxiety, scrupulousness, indecision, doubt, self- 
distrust, self-accusation, sadness, fear, abject 
terror. The following repertory of remedies, 
having a hom@opathic affinity for this mental 
characteristic, is necessarily incomplete, but may 
furnish a needed clue to some busy practitioner. 

_ AUTHORITIES.—1. Gulden Klee. 2. 8. Hahne- 
mann. 3. Cagnin. 4. Forestus. 5. Langhammer. 
6. Franz. 7. Greding. 8-9. Noack and Trinks. 
10. Myrrhen. 11. Friedrich. 12. Verzaech. 13. 
Devay. 14. Hartlaub. 15. Wahle. 16. Annals. 
17. Attomyr. 18. Zimmerman. 19. Gmelin. 20. 
Richard. 21. Archiv. fir dis Hom. Heilkunst. 
22. Matthiolus. 23. Helbig. 24. Alberti. 25. 
Hufland’s Jour. 26. Fowler. 27. Trinks. 28. 
Moibanus. 29. Hering. 30. Hygea. 31. Gross, 
(c) clinical. 

Trmipity.—Great, ars. 1, bell. 2, hyos. 2.3; 
with great constriction of chest and ditficult 
breathing, ars. 4; seeming to arise from under 
the ribs, dros. 5; which is absent while eating, 
aur. 6; alarmed by every noise, fearing some 
one will come, aur. 2; with causeless crying, 
howling, whining, bell. 2; with screaming and 
roaming about, verat. alb. 7; with sweating, 
caust. 8; hypochondriacal, as if from continual 
sitting in room, and as if it came from upper 
part of chest, and outside of heart, ars. 2.1; in 
evening, caust. stryc.2; increased by solitude, 
dros. 5; with a hasty uneasiness, especially of 
the limbs, nat. mur. 2.5; even suicidal, from, 
nuz. v.9; nights unbearable, from, in pregnancy, 
sepia 2; on awakening, as if he had something 
of importance to fear, 2. 

ANXIETY, in precordial region, alch. 2; same, 
with fear of coming death ; same (c) in preg- 
nancy, acon. 2; in evening, while abed, as if 
something might have happened to her relatives; 
same, with heat, keeping her awake until mid- 
night ; same, after lying down, after midnight, 
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at 3 A. M.; same, excessive in night, at 3 A. M.; 
and with sudden warmth, and then an inclina- 
tion to vomit, ars. 2.10; unbearable, ars. 4; 
with swoons, ars. 11.12; about enemies, dros. 5; 
terrible, with great fear of death, plat. 9; all 
day, as if he had done something wrong, or 
as of some impending calamity, caust.5; about 
small matters, China 2. 

FEAR.—Restless, acon. 13; so that she cannot 
sit down, with sweat and indisposition, graph, 
2; which forces him out of bed, because he can- 
not get rid of his thoughts, antim., crud., ars., 
14; causing him to jump from bed and crawl 
into a wardrobe, ars. 15; with desire to kill 
himself, yet afraid to go near an open window, 
or a knife—with heat and thirst, China 2; 
causing him to roll and throw himself around in 
bed, ars.1; with disposition to suicide, ars. 
16; in night, with inclination to shoot self, but 
not to any other form of suicide, antim. crud. 
14; excessive, culminating in suicidal impulse, 
with convulsive contraction of abdomen, aur. 
2; sudden attack of, while walking out doors, 
with crying and desire to drown one’s self, dell. 
2; with crying and a desire to shoot self, carbo. 
veg. 2; terrible in evening, sad to point of suicide, 
hep. sulph. 2, hyos. 7; (c) attracted towards 
water and thinks with pleasure of drowning (in 
passionate-tempered girl of eighteen who had not 
mensturated), puls. 17; of death, dell. 18, 19; 
of near death, acon. 20, puls. 2; (c) of sure death 
in confinement, acon. 21; of returning death, 
acon. 22; of a bier in next room, on which his 
friend lay, anarcard 2; of acquaintances not 
present, whom he sees lying dead on sofa, ars. 
15; with vision of dead person, early in bed, after 
waking and with full consciousness, causing 
fright, Aep.-sulph, 2; increased by rest and 
solitude, agar. 17; (ec) stram. 23; by darkness, 
stram. 23; by equinoctial season, stram. 23; (c) 
with despair, lamenting and weeping without 
giving cause, verat. alb., 16; terrible, mortal, 
ars. 9; with shivering and trembling and cold 
face sweat, ars. 24; also, with griping. Jdid., 
carbot. 2, puls. 2; (c) indescribable, with pressure 
lin pit of stomach, nux. v.17; violent, with great 
| sweating, stryc. 2; of wolves, bell. 25; of dogs, 
bell. 25.2, stram, 26 (c) 21; of imaginary black 
dog, bell. 2; of being bitten by dogs, hyos. 3.7 ; 
of a dog tearing his heart, stram. 2; of strange 
people, stram.; (c) of black men, in pregnancy, 
puls. 21; of gallows, dell. 2; of rottening alive, 
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bell. 2; of fire (3 cases), cale. carb, 21; of murder | second pathogenetic. A few years ago I read 
(3 cases) cal. carb., ibid.; of being murdered by |i” one of our medical publications an extract 


; ; ; . from a case of poisoning with urtica marina 

relatives, hyos.(hyos and ingatia.), 31; of robbers,| 1), an : poy 
~ ’ t b 88 

thieves, bailiffs, Ayos. alch. ee ee years of age, 


2.17; in room and | mother of twelve children, the last, three years 
house, causing cold sweat, ars. 15; after awaking, 


old, and no milk ever bad been secreted to nurse 
ign. 2; of devils, alch. 17; bell. 2; as if beset by,| them; however, the medicine, which is used in 


-— - 


hyos. 22, stram. 27; of ghosts, alch. 17, bell. 28; | 
day and night, ars. 2; in day-time, puis. 2, lach. 
(afterwards dreams) 29; (c.) pruds: 21; possessed 

demomania, stram. 2.9; of imaginary animals of 
wonderful forms, alcoh. 17; of bad animals, 
stram. 16; from apparitions of animals, spring- 
ing from the earth at his side, stram. 6; visions 
(even with open eyes,) which grow out of ground 
by his side, and change into figures of dogs, cats 
and terrible animals, s¢ram. 16; (c.) in several 
cases of imbecility from drunkenness, the patient 
saw all kinds of animals and insects in motion, 
80; of worms and bugs in the bed, ars. 15; bell. 
2.28; of cats, birds, mice, alcoh. 17; the same, 
three cases, calc. carb. 21; (c.) of bats, 21; of 
chickens, crabs, etc., /vos. 

Clinical experience at the State Homeopathic 
Asylum for Insane, at Middletown, N. Y., has, 
to some extent, confirmed the value of aconite, 
in cases where there is a fear or delusion of near 
or impending death ; of rhus. toz., when there is 
fear of poison or fire; of arg. nit., where there 
are visions of snakes. Visions of “ several dead 
men on the floor, near the bed, just after awaking 








France for coughs, produced in this case a pro- 
fuse flow of milk in her breasts, and they ap- 
peared as if she was nursing. That incident, 
together with the symptom quoted in Lippe’s 
M. M., decided in my mind that I would try the 
urtica urens in agalactia, this plant being of the 
same family or species of the U. marina. 1 was 
at a loss, however, in bringing in homeopathic 
correspondence the contrary symptoms or effects 
noticed in these remedies, which belong to the 
same genus of nettles, and what dose was I 
going to give, or how the medicine would act, 
if homeopathic or antipathic, or as a stimulant, 
having particular affinity for the lacteal glands. 

The first case was not long in coming under 
observation; a primipara of delicate constitution, 
after the eighth day of applying the usual inter- 
nal remedies, including ‘‘olewm ricinus,” with 
= alimentation, and seeing no milk secreted, 

put in half a glass of water some pellets of 
urtica urens 200th, and directed her to take two 
tea-spoonfuls every two hours, and keep on 
applying the child to the breast every now and 
then. ‘The result was a rapid success; the 
breasts, that were somewhat flaxid, began to 
secrete the vital fluid more and more, unti! they 
became turgescent with an abundant supply 
and the baby thrived nicely. 

“As one swallow does not make a summer,” I 








waited for another case, in order to arrive at a 
favorable and decided conclusion. The follow- 
.| ing was also a primipara of strong and healthy 
coustitution; was attended during her confine- 
ment by a confrére, who met with a difficult 
labor, applied the forceps and chloroform, and 
delivered the child with a bruised head and face. 
Being absent from the city, I arrived ten days 
after; found her without a drop of milk in her 
breasts, the child nursing from a bottle, getting 
thin and sick with diarrhoea, under the use of 
| condensed milk and fresh city milk. Prescribed 
‘urtica urens 200th, in water, two tea-spoonfuls 
|every two hours, and to apply the baby to the 
| breast now and then. In forty-eight hours the 
lacteal flow began to appear, it became profuse 
; : Nae ._ | soon after, and she nursed her child about ten 
My attention to the action of urtica urens iD} onthe, 
agalactia, was first attracted while studying | After these two typical cases, several, more or 
Lippe’s Mat. Med., where among the few symp- | jess yaried, have occurred in my practice that 
toms of this medicine one reads: “ Insufficiency, | have fixed in my mind that urtica urens is one 
or entire want of secretion of milk after partu-| of our best remedial agents in absence of milk; 
rition.” In Hering’s condensed Mat. Med., the | its rival in importance I consider oleuwm ricinus 
same is quoted, and this added: “Arrests the|3d dil. Both I take great pleasure in recom- 
flow of milk after weaning.” The first of these| mending to the readers of the Homa@opatuic 
symptoms seems to be of clinical origin, and the | Trmzs. 


from sleep,” in a recent case which I saw in the 
charge of a Brooklyn physician, yielded to igna- 
tia and arsenicum, together with a return of 
mental faculties; but the improvement was ac- 
companied with the return of an intense occipital 
headache, which had for some months preceded 
the aberration of intellect. Of course, in all 
cases of mental disease, the remedy must be 
studied and selected with reference, as well, as 
to the physical symptoms of the patient. 
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AGALACTIA—URTICA URENS. 
BY J, A. TERRY, M.D. 
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A PALACE HOSPITAL. 


THE most complete and magnificent hospital 
in the world was opened about the middle of the 
month in this city. It was erected by the New 
York Hospital Society, and cost $900,000. The 
hospital building is seven stories high, two of 
which are in the Mansard roof, and accommo- 
dates two hundred patients and sixty attendants. 
It is said to be absolutely fire-proof. The win- 
dows are of the most elegant stained glass; the 
floors are tiles laid in cement on iron beams, and 
the only wood is the doors. The ventilation 
and heating is as nearly perfect as modern science 
can make them. In addition to the water sup- 
ply from the Croton, an Artesien well has been 
sunk in the yard, giving an ample supply of pure 
The hospital has a front on West Fif- 
teenth street, a few doors west of Fifth avenue, 
of 175 feet. Immediately in the rear, and front- 


water. 


ing on Sixteenth street, is the old Thorne man- 
sion, in which are the library, reading-room, 
This building 
is connected with the hospital by an elegant 


pathological museum and offices. 
covered way. The library and reading-room 
are the largest and most complete, with the ex- 
ception of the Army and Navy Library at 
Washington, in the United States, and are freely 
open to all physicians, no matter what their 
medical belief. In this department the institu- 





j reas all schools being found on its shelves and 


|tables. The pathological museum is stored with 


|the rich accumulations of over an hundred 


| years, for it must be borne in mind that the 


| charter of this hospital dates back to the reign 


of George III, having been granted on the 13th 
June, 1771, by the Ear] of Dunmore, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the provinces. The 
plot upon which the hospital was first built con- 
sisted of five acres, and comprised what is now 
the entire square, bounded by Duane, Church, 
Worth street and Broadway. At that time the 
hospital was out of town, and was surrounded 
by farms. The.central building was commenced 
in July, 1778, the corner stone having been laid 
by Governor Tryon. 

From time to time the hospital was increased 
by additions, in the shape of extensions and 
separate buildings. In 1806 an edifice was 
erected on Duane street for fn insane asylum. 
In 1821 the patients were transferred to the new 
asylum, which had been erected by the New 
York Hospital Society at Bloomingdale. In 
1869 the grounds of the hospital became so 
valuable for commercial purposes, that they were 
sold, and shortly after the building just opened 
was commenced. In the library, in the patholo- 
gical museum, and in the portraits hanging upon 
the walls, we recall the names and the lives of 
some of the illustrious men who have contribu- 
ted so much to medical and surgical progress 
during the past hundred years. 

In the small operating theatre in the main 
building, which is pictured in our mind as dis- 
tinctly as though it were only yesterday instead 
of thirty years ago, we sat upon those hard 
benches, many of those operations in surgery 
were performed which have added so much to 
the renown of American surgery. Here, in 
1813, was first repeated, with favorable result, 
Sir Astley Cooper's operation of ligature of 
the common carotid artery for aneurism, by Dr. 
Wright Post, and here three years later the same 





tion is unsectarian, the books and journals of 





surgeon tied for the first time, with success, the 
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right subclavian artery for brachial aneurism- 
In the same theatre, in 1818, Dr. Valentine Mott 
made for himself a name no less brilliant in 
Europe than in this country, by tying for the 
first time, the arteria innominata ; and here Dr. 
Kerney Rogers, David Hossack, John Watson, 
Stevens, Swett, Smith, and numerous others, 
whose names will ever be dear to the student 
of medicine, won some of their most brilliant 
In this theatre Dr. John A. Sweet 
inaugurated what was comparatively new at 
that time, those examinations of the chest by 
means of auscultation and percussion, which 
have since been carried to such perfection. The 
names of these men, bright lights in the world 
of medical science, belong to no school and no 
sect. We honor the institution in which they 
labored, and believe that the governors, in their 
liberality, in the conscientious spirit in which 
they are carrying on the work of the great and 


triumphs. 


time-honored hospital, are moving in the same 
channel and in the same spirit of the great men 
now passed away, who have made the institution 


illustrious. 
————_e-— 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


It has been well said the safety of our nation, 
its progress and greatness in the future, depend 
upon the intelligence, the sober second thought 
of the people, the men who toil in the workshop 
and on the farm, as well as those who stand on 
the forum, or declaim of civil rights and human 
progress from the platform. Fora time wrong 
may seem to triumph, and madness rule the 
hour, but soon comes the reaction born of that 
sturdy common sense, which in every intelligent 
community will sooner or later assert itself 
above the froth and glitter of the theorist and 
the dreamer. 

What is true of our national life and progress 
is especially true of those organizations which 
combine thorough scientific investigations, prac- 


tical work and social life. Each has its own 


important work, and all should blend together, 


each giving strength to the other. A healthy 
public opinion in an educated community, sooner 
or later controls not only in matters of state, 
but in almost every department of labor, espe- 
cially in those learned professions in which a 
clear and active brain is the great worker. The 
reason is obvious. The Charlatan, with perhaps 
a smattering of truth, actuated by the selfish- 
ness of his nature, and that vain glory which 
causes him to oppose every thing in which he is 
not a leader, and which will not bring directly 
grist to his mill,in the form of money to his 
purse or applause to his vanity, is apt to resort to 
petty tricks to secure power, such as the charms 
of the wine cup, the luxuries of the table, and 
copious libations of flattery, beneath which the 
wires can be nicely laid for success. 

The mere theorist, the dreamer, in the quiet 
of his study among his books, often finds his 
theories melting into thin air before the touch- 
stone of practical experience. The public care 
but little for the steps of a problem, provided 
the results are reached at last and the problem 
satisfactorily solved. Give us, they say, in mat- 
ters of medical science, facts; give us something 
in the tossing waves of disease, which will not 
be shattered in the first storm—something which 
has been tried and found successful. The only 
path to an abiding success in our profession is 
that made by the utmost care and labor on the 
strong basis of applied truth. No matter how 
much enthusiasm there may be, how much of 
feasting and theorizing and good fellowship, pro- 
vided all these are made subservient to the great 
end in view. The public good, not the bolster- 
ing up of individual vanity, not the mere ac- 
quisition of wealth or power, should be the 
great end sought. Wealth, influence, public 
respect and confidence will come as a natural 
result, to those who seek for them in this chan- 
nelalone. Public opinion is usually keen sighted, 
and however much it may be misled for a time, 
is not long in arriving at correct conclusions. 





We need in our profession more enthusiasm, 
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more of that social life in which there is a free 
interchange of thought and sentiment; more 
willingness to give to the public, through 
journals and books, the results of practical ex- 
periences, those gems of truth which every prac- 
tical mind picks up here and there along his 
toilsome, professional path. the theorist and 
the practical worker should go hand in hand, 
standing side by side in the socigl scale and in 
the public journals, each contributing to the 
other his thoughts and expe vience, and beth 
working in harmony for a common end. 

“Give me a fulcrum for my lever,” said Arch- 
imedes, ‘‘and I will move the world.” in our 
profession the lever is the public journal, to 
which an intelligent educated profession gives 
the fulcrum and the motive power. The journal 
should be the mouth-piece of the profession, the 
strong arm by which it directs and forms public 
thought and exerts its power. The profession 
can make the journal what it chooses, and exert 
almost any power it desires. It can only do 
this, however, by concentrated and united effort, 

The Hom@opatuic Timxs enters with this 
number upon the fifth year of its publication. 
Its past record is open toall. That it has fought 
earnestly and vigorously for truth and reform, 
that it has exercised some influence upon public 
thought, and accomplished some good, no unpre- 
judiced mind will deny. Its future depends upon 
The editors are simply their 
servants, presenting the best which offers. We 
appeal to the profession collectively and indivi- 
dually to make the Times a lever which will 
move for good the medical world. 


the profession. 





OUR INSANE ASYLUM. 
THE State Homeopathic Asylum for the In- 
sane, at Middletown, has been the cause of 
many disagreeable occurrences, and of much un- 
pleasant feeling between members of its board 
of management, often involving those of our 
own profession. 
To an outside looker on, these matters many 


of them appear like child’s play rather than the 
results of combined, deliberate judgment of 
conscientious liberal-minded gentlemen. To us, 
it looks as if this small institution might be 
managed with less trouble and annoyance to all 
concerned. 

Its board of management always has been 
and is now too large and unwieldy; it could 
much better be managed by ‘three competent 
gentlemen than the former twenty-one or even 
thirteen of the present. 

Look for a moment at the department of 
Charities and Correction of this city, in which 
more than 10,000 people are cared for, and ob- 
serve the system with which every thing is car- 
ried on; the great economy that is practiced, so 
that 25c. is the daily per capita expense of 
patients at the Homeopathic Hospital, Wards 
Island, and this entire department is under the 
care of three eminent citizens, Messrs. Brennan, 
Bailey and Cox. 

We believe that the Insane Asylum would be 
managed with less difficulty by one competent 
man, with proper safe-guards, than it can be 
with the complicated machinery of direction of 
the present, many of whose members are con- 
stantly trying a hand at its management. 

Again, it is a shame that the direction of this, 
the only institution of its kind in the world, 
should not be given to known home@opathists, 
who are its friends, rather than to those who are 
interested in its prosperity upon purely business 
principles only, and for the sake of its value to 
the locality in which it stands. We appeal to 
every homeopathist in the commonwealth, to 
influence the appointment of known adherents 
of the school to which this institution belongs, 
in the filling of vacancies upon its board of 
direction. : 

Recently, there arose in this Asylum manage- 
ment an antagonism between the local members 
of the board of trustees and the medical super- 


intendent. 








The “local party” being in the ascendancy, 
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proposed to summarily remove this superintend- 
ent, to which proceeding the latter objected, 
without first having a hearing or knowing the 
reasons why. Charges were therefore prepared, 
and a committee of investigation appointed, 
consisting of Commissioner Ordroneaux, Drs. 
Blumenthal and Hills, of New York, and Dr. 
Holden, of Glens Falls, and that the profession 
may better understand subsequent complications, 
we quote from the stenographer’s report, the 
remarks of Dr. Hills before the State Society 
in answer to the President. 


“In the interest of truth, and in justice to this com- 
mittee, | am compelled to speak of a subject I had 
intended to remain silent upon, but the remarks of 
Dr. Allen being incorrect in some particulars, should 
not be allowed to thus remain. The imputation that 
this committee was questionably appointed, or that it 
entered upon its work with the knowledge of the fact 
that a meeting of the Board of Trustees was being held 
in the City of New York simultaneously, so that it 
would be impossible foi members of the Board to meet 
us,isnot true. The members of this committee were 
notified by the Medical Committee of the Board of 
Trustees, of their appointment upon a committee of 
investigation ofthe Asylum management, and requested 
to proceed with their work on a certain day. 

“The committee wert as requested, aud on arrival 
at Middletown, learned for the first time of the Trus- 
tees’ meeting in New York. The committee looked 
over the institution, arranged for a meeting at that 
place in the evening, and summoned many wituesses, 
including the local trustees, three of the latter’ re- 
sponding with their presence, but only one consenting 
to answer questions. We were then informed that our 
committee had been enlarged at the meeting on that 
day, by the addition of two laymen. Notwithstanding 
the position in which we had been thus placed, we 
proceeded with the investigation, and listened to a} 
large number of witnesses, including the assistant 
physician, who testifled with great reluctance. It was 
during the latter part of this investigation that testi- 
mony relating to the assistant physician was presented. 
The committee considering the treatment they had re- 
ceived, resigned immediately upon their return, making 
no report, and the testimony thus taken was turned 
over to the President of the Board of Trustees.” 


Upon subsequent investigation by the Trustees, | 





the charges preferred against the assistant phy- | 

sician were not sustained, and their authors. 

shown to be anything but exemplary witnesses. | 
It is worthy of note, that every medical man | 


to grief,” experienced unjust treatment, or in 
some way felt the ingratitude of its board of 
management. 

In conclusion, we assert that there must be 
something wrong in the organization of this 
direction, and the sooner re-organization is 
effected with known homeopathists, the sooner 
we shall be rid of these annoyances to which 
we have been, subjected. 

If the members of the profession would uni- 
tedly assert their prerogative in this matter, 
under penalty of withdrawal of support, the 
board of management would soon learn their 
positon toward, and dependence upon, the ho- 
mopathic profession of this State. 








Correspondence. 





MEETING OF THE STATE SOCIETY. 


Editors Home@opatuic Times. 

The readers of THe Times will undoubtedly 
receive a full report of the proceedings of the 
State Society, at its last meeting, from your edi- 
torial reporter. It has occurred to me, however, 
that a few jottings by the way from a “ looker- 
on in Venice,” might not be uninteresting. The 
members of the Homeopathic State Society 
compare favorably in personal appearance, in 
the evidences of culture and refinement, and in 
the clear and forcible expression of their 
thoughts, with any other similar organization. 
In their discussions they were strongly in earnest 
and struck directly at the point with but very 
little cireumlocution. 

But few papers were read, except by title, the 
amount of general business consuming most of 
the time. Some of the papers were more theo- 
retical than practical, and the opinions so posi- 
tively expressed were founded, it was evident, 


/more upon what should or might be, than what 


had actually been derived from the practical ex- 
perience of an unbiased and unprejudiced mind. 
| Dr. Hasbrouck’s paper on the obstetrical bandage, 
| which was in a great measure a report of papers 

and discussions on the subject, by the Kings 
County Medical Society, would fail to convince 


who has had anything to do with this institution|the old obstetrician of the uselessness and 


from the beginning, has sooner or later “come | danger of the bandage. 


The suffering mother 























calls for it, and will have it, and the accoucheur, 
if he is wise will bind it around her without 
bothering her head, or his own either, by what 
may possibly occur. If he gets hold ofa patient 
who will hold a discussion with him upon 
biology, or quote Shakespeare, Byron, or Young's 
Nights Thoughts, between the pains, it will be 
quite safe to introduce his convictions of the 
fearful danger arising from the bandage, but any 
little woman who is not quite up to the logic of 
the nineteenth century, but who is determined 
to have her own ideas of comfort carried out, 
will be pretty likely to give the physician a 
piece of her mind if he interferes. 

One of the most interesting discussions was 
upon rescinding the action of a former meeting 
in which Dr. Paine was strongly censured. The 
conviction was strong in the minds of the major- 
ity, that the old war-horse of homeopathy, who 
had done more perhaps than any other man to 
organize societies and make our school respected, 
had been unjustly dealt with at the last meet- 
ing, aud the effort to put him right before the 
profession and the community, was carried tri- 
umphantly. The general feeling was that the 
society had been disgraced by the temporary 
triumph of purely personal feeling, which was of 
a more malicious character than was compatible 
with the dignity of honorable professional men; 
and thus the play which had partaken a little of 
the character of tragedy and farce, with a spice 
of melodrama, ended as all good plays should, 
in the triumph of right. In the same spirit of 
honorable fairness the resolution passed at a 
former meeting, refusing to receive or publish 
Dr. Swan’s provings, which were considered too 
transcendental, was rescind ed. 

As the wheels of medical iegislation rolled on, 
point after point was rapidly disposed of until 
Middletown Insane Asylum was reached. This 
being a State institution the members of the 
profession throughout the State were supposed 
to have an especial interest in its prosperity and 
general management. The trustees had, there- 
fore, invited the society to nominate to them a 
superintendent for the asylum, to fill the place 
made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Stiles. 

The subsequent debate was earnest, a little 
breezy, and somewhat spicy. Dr. Butler received 
three votes; the rest were divided between Dr. 
Holden and Dr. Stiles, terminating after several 
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debate was earnest upon this question, it was 
decidedly warm when the soviety proceeded to 
nominate for trustees to fill vacancies. Dr. 
Sumner, of Brooklyn, was nominated, This was 
too much for the equanimity of a nicely dressed 
gentleman, of exceedingly courtly bearing, 
smooth and fluent speech, who had seemed to 
constitute himself a committee of one to aid the 
president in his decisions, and straighten out 
things generally, so that the nicely oiled wheels 
of legislation would run without any unnecessary 
friction. He emphatically informed the society 
that Dr. Sumner was not orthodox, that he had 
once been connected, as editor, with that mongrel 
journal, the Vedical Union, and that he was in 
no sense a representative of homeopathy. This 
elegantly dressed man, of smooth and oily 
speech, constantly on the floor and lending his 
valuable aid to enlighten the more ignorant 
members of the society, who constituted himself 
umpire in all matters of medical orthodoxy, and 
thought it a part of his duty to dictate who 
should be managers of asylums; that modest 
man, literary and medical critic, ex senator, 
amateur physician, gentleman farmer, I am in- 
formed, is the Hon. A. B. Conger. By what right 
he occupies a position on this floor I am not in- 
formed. He certainly does not number modesty 
among his virtues. Dr. Sumner is one of the 
most popular physicians in Brooklyn. He has 
organized in that city and carried forward to 
triumphant success, a group of magnificent ho- 
meopathic charities—dispensary, hospital and 
maternity —second in management and prosper- 
ity to no other in the country. This man is 
denounced as unorthodox, the profession warned 
against him, and the journal with which he was 
once connected, sneered at as a mongrel sheet 
by this smooth spoken, oily tongued, ex-senator, 
gentleman farmer, amateur physician, whose 
practice, if it has ever extended beyond the 
fancy stock—the pigs and chickens of his ele- 
gant country home—has been in such circles as 
to have escaped public notice. ; 

The society showed its thorough apprecia- 
tion of the gentleman’s elegant remarks by 
electing Dr. Sumner by a large majority—and 
here we drop the curtain, as with that ended the 
spice of the session. 


_———_———_@————_ 


MASSACHUSETTS Society meeting at Boston, 
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LOCAL APPLICATIONS.—SUPPRESSED | land there was semnepe that it would end in taking 
OPHTHALMIA. his life. This prediction was based partly on 

observations then had, partly on what I had 

OE By B CHROS, B- B- ‘already conceived, must be the scope of the law, 

To the Editors of the Tan Times. ‘and partly on the fact that it seemed impossible 
GENTLEMEN ,—Not long after my discovery of to dry up so profuse a discharge of purulent or 
the law of metastasis, in June, 1859, as described | diseased matter, by external means, without 
in my last, I further learned that diseases of the thereby throwing it in upon more vital organs, or 
mucous membrane of one organ, may, under the seriously poisoning his system by its absorption. 
law, be driven by local treatment, to the same; His response to the fears I expressed was 
membrane of another and more vital organ, there | much more shrewd than wise. Said he: ‘Pooh, 
to continue their disastrous work, ending in pooh! Inflammation of the eyes is inflammation 
death, as the following case will illustrate : ‘of the eyes, and when it is cured there, by any 
In December of that year, 1859, a very healthy, method, that is the end of it. I have no fears 
robust farmer, aged 47 years, consulted me in of the disease going elsewhere.” “Very well,” I 
regard to a severe attack of Egyptian ophthal-| replied; “you have given your opinion and I 
mia, from which he was suffering. He carelessly | mine, now we will see what the result will be.” 
contracted the disease the previous July or The course of treatment he outlined was pursued, 
August, from a servant girl then taken into the |and three weeks later I was at his house, (having 
family, and it had gone on all that time, without | his daughter under treatment for threatened 
his finding any relief. Suppuration of the con-| phthisis,) when he came in from a ride, so hoarse, 
junctiva was excessive, that is, the discharges| he could scarcely speak aloud, and complained 
from the eyes were very profuse and purulent,| greatly of his throat, that it was so raw and 
and as the inflammation had been allowed to run | painful. Seeing that his eyes were much better, 
so long, I told him I could not probably cure|that the purulent discharges from them, which 
him short of two or three months; that I should jhad been excessive for months, had almost 
allow no external applications whatever, but) wholly ceased, and that but little inflammation 








must treat him wholly by administeriug medi- 
cines internally upon the tongue. 
which he demurred, saying he thought local 
treatment necessary, and should employ | it. 
Upon my asking him what he would do, he said 


he should use eye-washes and leeches, and if 


necessary have the lids cauterized and scarified. 
To which I responded, I had no doubt such 
treatment would suppress the inflammation, and 
probably in less time than it could be cured by 
the interna) administration of medicines, alone ; 
but that serious consequences were to be appre- 
hended from so doing, and I would point out 
some of the results I feared must follow, if the 
eyes were treated in that way, and the disease 
thereby suppressed. Then told him, it would 


‘first strike to the throat, and give him serious 


trouble there; next to the lungs, developing 
disease of these organs that must almost of| 
necessity become more or less dangerous; but | 
as he had always been so healthy, and his lungs 


To all of! 





remained, I remarked, in reply to his complaints 


of his throat, that the result predicted was com- 
ing, and much sooner than I expected. He 
answered: “ Pshaw! this is nothing but a cold.” 
“ Are you aware, from any other symptoms, that 
you have taken cold, and how long have you 
had it?” was asked. “I have felt nothing of it 
before this,” was his reply; “but have been 
riding two or three miles, facing a cold wind, 
and that is sufficient.” 

From this on, his throat continued to give him 
serious trouble for several weeks, when all the 
disease settled upon his lungs, and he was taken 
down with a most violent attack of pneumonia, 
His life was despaired of for ten days or a fort- 
night, but he finally rallied slowly, though did 
not get out of doors until settled weather in May, 
some three months after being taken down. 
His expectoration, I was informed, was very 
profuse and purulent during most of his sickness, 


| corresponding in both these respects with the 


so strong, they would, no doubt, react and throw previous discharges from his eyes. He continued 
it to some other organ, or organs, though to very feeble all summer, being so short of breath 
what ones, it was impossible to tell; but go|he could walk but a few reds without sitting 


elsewhere it must, if the lungs reacted from it, | down. 


And in the fall, was again taken with 
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pneumonia, this time lying three or four weeks 
that he was not expected to live; and all the 
time again having the same excessive purulent 
expectoration. His naturally powerful constitu- 


tion, however, brought him up again, and his 


strong lungs reacted effectually this time, to 
throw the disease from them, so that he got out; 
but no sooner had this been done, than the right 
lobe of the thyroid gland commenced enlarging, 
and continued to grow so rapidly, that in three 
or four months, he had to take his bed from 
that, and lie there a week or ten days, with 
attendants constantly over him night and day, 
pressing the tumor away from the larynx, to 
allow him to breathe. He then sent for a sur- 
geon to operate and remove the tumor, which 
was done safely. When the disease struck to 
the kidneys, soon almost wholly arresting the 
functions of these organs, and from which he 
died, and was buried just six weeks from the 
day the operation was performed. Thus was 
this strong man cut off in the prime of life, from 
no other apparent and rational cause than the 
suppression of the ophthalmia. As already sta- 
ted, he was a man of powerful constitution; he 
had never had any disease of his lungs whatever 
before in his life, or been seriously sick of any 
other disease. 

The law governing that department of his 


or during the previous year? To all of which 
she responded no. The cough commenced as a 
dry cough, with considerable dry smarting sore- 
ness of the throat, that it continued all through 
| that summer, and into the fall, before she began 
| to expectorate to any extent. I remarked that - 
it was very strange a cough should commence 
at that time of year, without a cold or other 
disturbance of her system, or some disease to 
usher it in, to which she replied emphatically, 
that there was nothing of the kind, and that 
they had themsel\es thought very strange of it 
coming on in the way it did without a cold. 

I told the parents there was no cure for their 
daughter, but they wished me to visit her again. 
This 1 did a week or ten days later, and the first 
| thing she said after shaking hands, was, “ Doctor, 
| told you wrong when I said I had no disease 
preceding my cough. I had forgotten all about 
it, but for two or three months before the cough 
commenced I had inflammation of the eyes, for 
which several kinds of eye-washes and other 
applications were used without effect, until 
finally I tried a new kind of eye-water, which 
relieved the eyes right away, and soon entirely 
cured them; then, in a week or two following 
| that, the cough commenced.” Here, then, was 
| the ouly rational solution of this patient’s fatal 

condition, and the cause of the death of a most 














nature was violated, and the penalty must and | estimable young lady, for she died about two 
did come. Or, in the true and powerful language | months later. And may it not be truthfully 
of Prof. Maudsley, of London, to his class, last | said, she fell a victim to the want of knowledge 
October, when speaking of natural laws and | of the principle underlying this whole subject ? 
their stern exactions: “There is no possibility; Another subject of suppressed ophthalmia, but 
of hoodwinking those eternal laws, which, in| where a fatal termination was avoided by having 
our dealings with them, never make a mistake | the law finally heeded, was as follows: In Sep- 
and never overlook one, never forego an advan-| tember, 1867, a gentleman of this city consulted 
tage, never shrink to exact retribution, never | me for an attack of sub-acute inflammation of 
feel remorse.” |the throat, which had been of several weeks 
The succeeding August, after first seeing the ‘duration. Ten or twelve years previously this 
case just detailed, that is, in August, 1860, I was| same patient suffered from a most violent attack 
called to a distance, to visit a young lady in the| of ophthalmia, for which he received homeo- 
last stage of phthisis. After an examination) pathic treatment, in connection with the usual 
that revealed the existence of two vomicas in| professional local applications, and from which 
the right lung, and one in the left, I asked how| he was confined in a dark room for thirteen 
long since her cough commenced, and if it was; weeks. Following the cure of the eyes, he had 
first caused by acold? She said it commenced |all these years been troubled with his throat 
in June of the year before, during hot weather, | more or less, and his lungs had been sensitive, 
and without a preceding cold. I then asked if| though he had inherited no weakness of these 
it set in with inflammation of the lungs or| organs. 
pleurisy, or if it was preceded by disease of! The symptoms of his throat calling for it, I 
any other part of her system, either just before| prescribed phosphorus 3000, and heard nothing 
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more from him for ten days or over, when he | From this he took a most violent cold, that 
again called, and said the medicine relieved him | settled at once upon his lungs, and soon devel- 


very promptly and entirely, but he now had 


|oped every indication of quick consumption. 


another attack, and wanted some more of the The symptoms for a few weeks were very alarm- 
same medicine. He again received phosphorous | ing, and many remedies having failed to resist 
‘ in the same potency. After that I heard nothing | their progress, I finally prescribed calearea car- 
of the result for several days, then learned that | bonica, 6000, which soon so changed his whole 


he was under the care of another physician of 


our school, for inflammation of the eyes. Shortly 
after that, however, he came to me with his eyes 


well, but suffering from still another attack of 


his throat. I now talked with him fully about 
his case, when he told me that after my first 
prescription, which relieved his throat so quickly, 
he had an attack of inflammation of the eyes, 
and sent for the other physician, because the 
latter had carried him through two or three pre- 
vious threatenings of ophthalmia, since his first 
severe attack, without his having to be shut up 
in a dark room, or even confined to his house long. 

His physician used cold wet compresses, and 
other local applications to the eyes, in connec- 
tion with the homeopathic remedies, and in a 
few days cured them, but no sooner was this 
done than the throat again became sore, when 
he called upon me the second time. The second 
prescription of phosphor. relieved the throat as 
promptly as did the first, with the same result 
of throwing the disease back to the eyes. Then 
he sent for his other physician as before, who 
soon cured his eyes, by again driving the disease 
to the throat; and now he came to me the third 
time within a month, or a little over, for another 
prescription for that. I then told him it would 
not do to go on in this way; that the disease in 
the two parts was one and the same, and he 
must allow one or the other of us to finish up 
the case, by treating it as a whole, not as two 
different diseases, having no connection with 
each other. Upon this, he requested me to take 
the entire charge of the case. Again I pre- 
scribed phos. 3000, which relieved the throat as 
promptly as it had done before, and without 
sending the disease to the eyes this time; but, 
instead, a very large boil developed on the peri- 
neum. From that he suffered severely, in fact 
terribly, for two days before it broke. 
care this would no doubt have ended in fully 
restored health, but the next day after the boil 
broke he went to his office on the dock, and sat 
there severel hours without a fire, on a cold, 
windy and damp day, the latter part of October. 


With |! 


condition, that but little more medication was 
needed to restore him to as good health as be- 
fore the first attack of his throat spoker of; 
while since that he has become more robust than 
before in many years, and has not had any fur- 
ther threatenings of ophthalmia. 

(70 be continued.) 
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AWARD To Messks. BiILLInes, CLape & Co., 
Boston. 

The undersigned, having examined the pro- 
ducts herein described, respectfully recommends 
the same to the United States Centennial Com- 
mission for Award, for the following reasons, 
namely : — 

A very fine display of chemicals, especially 
Carbolic Acid, Propylamine [Trimethylamine], 
Chloride of Propylamine, and also of Pharma- 
ceutical Chemicals, such as Citrates of Iron and 
Quinia, Citrates of Iron and Manganese, Citrates 
of Bismuth and Ammonium, Pyrophosphate of 
Iron, Bromide of Potassium, Bromide of Ammo- 
nium, Chromic Acid, Valerianic Acid, and many 
others. Commended for fine display and eacel- 
lence of chemicals. F, A. GeNTH. 

{Signature of the Judge. ] 
Approval of Group of Judges. 
J. Lawrence Suitn. Dr. V. WaGNen. 
P. De WiLveE. CHARLES A. Joy. 
E. PATERNO. J. W. MALLEr. 
F, KUHLMAN. 
cnenntiiie 

THe Hahnemaunnian Instit. of the Hahnemann 
Medical College of Philadelphia, held its twenty- 
seventh annual commencement on the 7th of 
March. After introductory remarks by the pre- 
sident, Dr. George Allen, Prof. A. R. Thomas 
delivered the address of the evening, and con- 
ferred the diplomas upon the members of the 
institute. 





THe will of Miss Mary Dancer gives $5,000 
to the “N. Y. Homeopathic Medical College,” 
and $5,000 to the “ Homeopathic Dispensary for 
Women and Children.” 























Reports of Societies. 
HOMCOPATHIC MEDICAL SOCIETY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

(Continued from page 284.) 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, This Society has hear¢ with deep regret of 
the resignation of Dr. H. R. Stiles, the distinguished 
Medical Superintendent of the N. Y. State Homeo- 
pathic Asylum for the Insane. 

Resolved, That this Society hereby desires to express 
to Dr. Stiles, its high appreciation of his skill as a physi- 
cian, his faithfulness to the interests of the Asylum 
while under his charge, and his high character and 
courtesy as a man. 

Nominations for the Regent’s degree as fol- 
lows: Drs. Carroll Dunham, H. V. Miller, Wm. 
H. Watson and Wm. Gulick. 

Dr. Thomas Skinner, of Liverpool, Eng., was 
nominated to honorary membership. 

Upon motion, the dues of the old society of 
Washington and Warren counties were remitted. 

Upon motion, the records of the last annual 
meeting were amended, nominating Drs. C. J. 
Farley and Peter H. Hulst to permanent mem- 
bership, and they were duly el cted. 

Upon motion, the secretary was authorized to 
print 500 copies of the resolution regarding 
Health Bill, and send a copy to each member of 
the Legislature. 

Upon motion, the minutes of last year were 
amended, and Dr. C. M. Lawrence elected per- 
manent member of the society. 

Upon motion, it was voted to hold the semi- 
annual meeting on the second Tuesday of 
October, at Utica. 

The secretary reported, by title, the following 
papers from the Bureau of Otology: “ Aural 
Polypi,” by Dr. W. P. Fowler, and the “ Fara- 
dic Current, in the treatment of tinnitus aurium,” 
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ing suitable persons to fil] vacancies in the Board 


| of Trustees, and Dr. A. E. Sumner, Wm. Herring 


Esq., and J. H. Peet, Esq., were thus nominated, 
and Messrs. Harper, Norton, and Stivers for re- 
appointment. 

After considerable discussion upon the ques- 
tion of nominating a medical superintendent, 
Dr. A. W. Holden was thus nominated. 

AFTERNOON SESSION—SECOND DAY. 

Vice-President Dr. A. R. Wright in the chair. 

Dr. A. W. Holden presented the report of 
the Bureau of Surgery, which consisted of the 
following entitled papers: “ Lateral Dislocation 
of the Astragalus,” by Dr. H. I. Ostrom; “ Sur- 
gical Treatment of Hemorrhoids,” by Dr. Wm. 
M. L. Fiske; “ Urinary Infiltration,” by Dr. H. 
G. Preston; “ Gunshot wound of the Liver,” by 
Dr. A. W. Holden; “Surgical Report,” by Dr. 
T. D. Stowe. 

Dr. M. O. Terry was elected Chairman of the 
Bureau for the ensuing year. 

Dr. A. R. Wright, Chairman of the Bureau of 
Climatology, announced the following papers- 
“ Hygiene,” by Dr. L. B. Wells; a very ex- 
haustive paper on the “ Climatology of Warren 
County,” by Dr. A. W. Holden; “ Prevailing 
diseases the last season,” by the Chairman; and 
also a paper by Dr. H. M. Paine, entitled, 
“ Meteorological Conditions connected with 
various diseases.” 

The subject of printing blanks for this burcau 
was referred to the Publishing Committee. 

Dr. G. H. Wilson, delegate from the Conn. 
Society, spoke of an intermittent fever epidemic, 
which visited a certain portion of that State, 
within certain definite circumscribed limits. 

Dr. A. R. Wright hoped the members would 
communicate freely with his Bureau in matters 
respecting the public health. 

Dr. Wright was unanimously re-elected Chair- 
man of the Bureau of Climatology. 


(with remarks by Dr. Henry C. Houghton) by | The Secretary reported for the Bureau of 


Dr. E. B. Squier. 


Dr. C. Th. Liebold was elected Chairman of 
the Bureau of Ophthalmology, Dr. Wm. S. Searle | 


of the department of Otology, and Dr. C. E. Jones 
of the department of Laryngology. 
The department of Laryngology reported by 
,title a paper entiled “ Laryngoscopy — Its prin- 
ciples and practice,” by Dr. EK. J. Whitney. . 
Dr. Hollet, Chairman of the Committee on 
Asylum matters, reported in favor of recommend- 





| the Bureau of Vital Statistics. 


Gynecology, a paper on “ Cocculus in Dysmen- 
orrhea,” by Dr. Emma Scott Wright. 

Dr. A. P. Throop was unanimously elected 
Chairman of the Bureau for the ensuing year. 

Ur. Jas. A. Bigler was elected Chairman of 
the Bureau of Pedology. 

Dr. T. D. Bradford was elected Chairman of 
the Bureau of “ Histology.” 

Dr. S. H. Talcott was elected Chairman of 
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Drs. John F. oi: Carroll Dunham and A. 
W. Holden were elected to the Bureau of Medi- 
cal Education. 

The report of the Bureau of Medical Institu- 
tions was made by the Secretary and Chairman, 
which was accepted, and the same chairman re- 
elected. 

Dr. H. D. Paine was re-elected Necrologist. 

The following resolution, after considerable 
discussion, was adopted: 

Resolved, That the resolution found in the Trans. of 
the Hom. Med. Soc. of the 8S. N. Y., in the year 1871, 
derogatory to the provings of Dr. Swan of unknown 
and inert substances, be rescinded and expunged from 
the minutes of the Society, and that those provings 
which had heretofore been refused admission, shall 
now be admitted. 

Adjourned to meet in Utica on the second 
Tuesday in October. 

ALFRED K. HILus, Rec.-Seeretary. 





COMMENCEMENT OF THE N.Y. HOM. 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


A ciass of fifty-four, being the largest ever 
presented by this College, was graduated on the 
8th of March. 

Prof. Dowling, the Dean, opened the exercises 
by remarks showing the condition of the insti- 
tution to be very prosperous, and indicated the 
intention of the faculty to be to raise the stand- 
ard of medical education to a higher degree. 
He concluded with a warm tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late Dr. Carroll Dunham, recently 
Dean of the College. 

The president, Hon. S. H. Wales, conferred 
the degree of M. D. upon the following candi- 


dates : 

B. Andrews, E. H. Barber, W. B. Beebe, N. K. 
Bennett, R. F. Benson, M.D.; W. W. Blackman, 
G. W. Blodget, C. C. Boyle, F. S. Bosworth, J. 
W. Buell, C. R. Bush, J. 8, Clark, D.D.S.; C. 
Ww. Cornell, J. H. Cossart, oe Cowle, J. E, 
L. Davis, F. L. D’Korth, C. F. Ely, F. Emerick, 
L. Faust, F. Friess, E. P. Goodrich, W. H. Hamil. 
ton, G. D. Harter, W. H. Hilton, s. D. Hinman, 
H. P. Holmes, M. D.; A. B. Kinne, EK. J. Lee, 
M.D.; E. P. Macomber, . H. McCellan, J. H. 
McDougall, W. B. ~My J. L. Moffatt, BS.; 
P. W. Neefus, F. J. Nott, R. O. Phillips, T. H. 
Purdy, H. A. Putnam, J. E. Ritter, M.D.; G. P. 
Robinson, E. E. Rowell, oF. Ruby, ‘J. i. 
Shotwell, H. R. Simmons, F. W. Smith, F. 


Spooner, W. H. Stevens, W. E. Storm, C. R. 
Sumner, A. B.; 


W. S. Terhune, E. Thorne, C. 
. D. Welch. 





Honorary Degrees were conferred upon C. 
Bojanus, M.D., Russia; A. C. Clifton, M. D., 
Eng.; Wm. A. Haupt, M.D., Germany; Richard 
Hughes, M.D., England; John W. Hayward, 
M.D., England; Clotar Miller, M.D., Germany ; 
Thos. Skinner, M.D., England. 

Junior students were presented with certifi- 
cates by Prof. H. D. Paine. 

The following prizes were awarded by Prof. 
Allen :—Faculty prize, to J. L. Moffatt, B. S.; 
Allen medal, to L. Faust, who also took the 2d 
Lilienthal prize; Helmuth prize, F. W. Smith, 
Lilienthal, Ist prize, W. Y. Cowle, Burdick prize, 
F. J. Nott, Wales prize, G. R. Stearns, Honora- 
ble mention, G@. W. Blodgett, W. Y. Cowle, 
A. B. Kinne, R. O. Phillips, and C. R. Sumner. 

Prof. F. 8. Bradford, in his Valedictory, on 
the part of the Faculty, after congratulating the 
Class upon the attainment of their hearts’ desire, 
in the possession of their well-earned diplomas, 
and complimenting them upon the zeal in study, 
conscientious performance of all duties, and gen- 
tlemanly personal bearing, which had marked 
the whole course of the Class through this in- 
stitution, expressed the hope that the same traits 
would continue to be eultivated, and would en- 
sure each one success in their profession, and 
that they would all strive to be conscientious, 
scientific physicians. This suggested the theme 
of the address, viz., “Science and Scientific In- 
vestigation in their Relations to the Medical 
Profession.” 

The aim of the address was to show how the truly 
scientific practitioner of the Healing Art must make 
himself familiar with many branches of science, keep 
pace with all new discoveries, aud devote himself also 
to the investigation of all those subjects more or less 
intimately related to his professional life, many of 
which subjects are still but imperfectly understood. 

Taking first the Art of Diagnosis, it was shown how 
familiarity with mechanics, with optics, with acoustics, 
with vital chemistry, etc., were necessary to derive full 
benefit from all the modern methods of ascertaining 
the nature of the disease in any given case. While in 
the means employed for Cure, or alleviation of diseases 
thus ascertained, we need to know something of Bot- 
any, Zoology, Mineralogy, Electricity, Magnetism, 
Galvanism, Hygiene, and Sanitary Science, etc. The 
function of the physician also extends to the discovery 
and adoption of all those means which will improve 
the standard of public health by the eradication of 
disease, prevention of epidemics, and training of chil- 


dren to a more sound physical development. Here a 
knowledge of the laws of heredity, of hygienic man- 
agement, of the origin, propagation and prevention or 








McV. Tobey, © 


antidoting of diseases, is required. 
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Again. For those who have any taste for metaphy-| lin O. Lyford, Howard W. Long, Wm. J. Mar- 
sical studies, there is an ample field of inquiry in many | tin, Zachary T. Miller, Edgar C. Parsons, Jacob 
topics suggested by the scientific study and practice | E. Pursel, Fred’k L. Preston, Merrit L. Powers, 
of medicine. A few of these were named only as illus-| Clarence J. Pearce, M.D.; Alfred C. Peterson, 
trations, e.g.: the physical theories of the life here- | Bartlett L. Paine, M.D.; Courtland F. Qninby, 
after; the connection of mind and body and their | Joseph M. Reeves, John W. Robinson, Eugene 
mutual influence; the effect of disease upon moral | F. Rink, George Wesley Shaffer, Horace Still, 
accountability, etc., etc. | Lyman B. Swormstedt, Jno. P. Scott, David W. 
Finally, the cultivation of some traits of character |Straup, Wm. M. Thompson, George Thompson, 
which would be of advantage to the graduates in striv-| Alfred F. Trafford. J. Kay Wrigley, William C 
ing to be scientific physicians, was briefly presented. Williams, Harry Lee Waters, Joseph H. War- 
First. A laudable ambition to excel in every thing un- | "ington, Thomas J. Wilson, Wm. H. Winslow, 
dertaken and in the possession of all knowledge which | M.D.; Robert W. Pearce, M.D. 
could be acquired. Second. A becoming spirit of mod-| Honorary Degree: Richard Hughes, M.D., 
esty and humility, no matter how great or successful | London, Eng.; Clotar Miller, M.D., Leipzig, 
or learned in their profession they might become; and Germany. 
lastly, to hold with a tenacious grasp to an abiding | 
faith in the existence, and active rule over all things. ee 
of an infinitely powerful, wise and benevolent God. BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

The address closed with an expression of the | THE Boston University School of Medicine 
hearty good wishes of the officers and faculty of | commencement was held February 28th. The 
the College, for the moral, intellectual, and | Dean, Dr. I. T. Talbot, made his annual report, 
financial success of each member of the Class. showing the school to be in a most flourishing 

F. J. Nott delivered the Valedictory on the| condition, and President W. F. Warren, LL.D., 


part of the Class, and the Rev. Dr. Hastings, the | followed with an elaborate address, and at its 
address of the evening. conclusion conferred degrees upon the following 


At the banquet at Delmonico’s, ex-Mayor | forty-five candidates: 
Wickham, Commissioner Townsend Cox, Dr. 8. George Edgar Allen, William Read Bartlett, Howard 
Ot Witeess ok wee em of Ge faculty Perry Bellows, Henry Albert Brown, Lorenzo Fowler 
, ae i ’| Butler, James Wilkinson Clapp, Maria Louise Dowdells 
made remarks which were well received. - |Susan Ida Dudley, Annie Elizabeth Fisher, George 
Newton Gage, Mary Kendall Gale, Willis Webster 
Gleason, Emma Jeannette Gooding, Charles Otis Good- 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE OF | win, Wm. von Gottschalk, Jr., Andrew Jackson Hare, 
PHILADELPHIA. | Gilbert Edwin Hetherington, Edward Beecher Hocker» 
THE t en | : f Lorenzo Gilman Howe, Jr., Sarah Jane Hutchinson, 
- Wenty-SiEee Gunun! commencement © Adele Stuart Hutchison, Anna Woodward Jackson; 
this College took place on March 8th. Prof. B. | Francis Gage Janney. Levi Houghton Kimball, Eliza 
Frank Betts delivered the valedictory on the | Henderson Lang, George Batchelder Langmaid, Julia 


part of the faculty, and the following prizes were | Ann Marshall, Herbert Barker Mason, Emily Metcalf 





























awarded as follows: Ist Gold medal, to E. R. 
Corson, (Member of the “ House Staff,’ Hom. 
Hosp., W.I.); 2d. Silver medal, E. M. Howard; 
3d. Bronze medal, to Geo. Allen, (member of the 
“ House Staff,” Hom. Hospital, W.1I.) Sixteen 
members of this class ranked “distinguished,” 
their averages ranging above 95 per cent. 

The banquet iu honor of the Class took place 
at the residence of Prof. A. R. Thomas. 

The following fifty gentlemen were graduated: 

George Allen, Frank W. Adriance, John F. 
Beaumont, Chas. H. Brace, Albert Boley, Eugene 
Rollin Corson, Walter M. Dake, Willard Doo- 
little, Frank Eastman, Wm. Erwin, George M. 
Getze, Edgar W. Gosewich, David M. Graham, 
M.D.; Leverett W. Giffin, Chas. R. Humphrey, 
E. Melville Howard, Clitus 8S. Hoag, Walter M. 
Haines, Jos’h H. Knox, Calvin Lockrow, Frank- 


| 
| 





| Mary Amelia Payne, Sarah Eliza Peirce, Leslie Almond 
| Phillips, Hulda McArthur Potter, Robert Gates Reed, 


John Arnold Rockwell, Charlotte Abbie Rollins, Chas. 
Francis Sherman, Asa Dennis Smith, Emma Eliza 
Steene, Abraham Booth Stronach, Mary Lizzie Swain, 
George Parsons Swift, George Agustus Tower, Richard 
R. Trotter, Walter Hubbard Weeks. 

Howard P. Bellows read the valedictory for 
the class, and the valedictorian for the faculty 
was Prof. Mercy B. Jackson, M.D. In the even- 
ing the Faculty entertained the class, the alumni 
of the school and a number of invited guests at 
the Revere House. Dr. I. T. Talbot, Dean, pre- 
sided, and excellent speeches were made by 
several of the gentlemen present. 





Dirp.—Dr. H. Sayles, of Elmira, died of ty- 


phoid fever on the 8th of March. 
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CHICAGO HOM. MED. COLLEGE. 


We have received in pamphlet form, the Val- 
edictory to the Class, March 5th, 1877, by Prof. 
W. H. Woodyatt, M. D., with the report and 
address of President J. S. Mitchell, M. D., and | 
the address of Hon. CU. UC. Bonney, LL.D., the | 
two latter delivered at the opening of this Col- 
lege last October. 

The following is a list of the graduates of this 
the first session :— | 


Ceylon 8. Carr, Lyman E. Carrier, Geo. W. Fisher, | 
Heleu A. Heath B. F. Little, Julia Holmes Smith, | 
Chas. A. Ston-, Chas. W. Carrier, Elliot W. Currier, 
Edward G. Folsom, E. E. Hutchinson, Fred. K. Mosse, 
Julia H. Spalding, Abbie Uncerwood, M. D. | 

Ad-eundum.—Ferdinand Bernier, M D. 


Forty-five matriculants is a very good number 
for the inaugural session. 








New York Homa@orarnic Mev, CoLLece.— 
Examination on the Institutes of Medicine, by 
Prof. H. D. Paine. 1. Give a general description 
of the Osseous Tissue, and of the pathological 
changes to which it is subject. 2. Describe the 
varieties of morbid muscular action. 3. What are 
some of the most usual forms of disordered uer- 
vous sensibility? 4. What is the difference be- 
tween objective and subjective symptoms? Give 
examples illustrative of their relative importance 
in diagnosis. 5. What kinds of diseases are called 
“Zymotic,” and why? 6. What is understood by 
“ Contagion ;” and in what variety of ways may 
‘ contagious diseases be propagated? 7. What 
are some o! the most obvious abnormal changes 
in the composition of the blood? 8. What is 
“ Hyperemia?” Describe its several forms. 9. 
What are the most characteristic phenomena of 
Inflammation ? 10. Define the terms “ Atrophy,” 
“ Hypertrophy” and “ Dyscrasy.” 11. What is 


HAHNEMANNIAN Socrety.—The Hahneman- 
nian Society of the N.Y. Hom. Medical College 
held its fifth annual commencement on Wednes- 
day evening, March 7th. Dr. C. R. Sumner, the 
president, made introductory remarks, and Dr. 
A. Varona delivered the address of the evening, 
(see first page). We do not think it much honor 
to invite a gentleman to address empty benches, 
of which there were quite a number on this 
occasion, and we would suggest that if the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements had courteously sent 


‘invitations to the members of the medical pro- 


fession and their friends in this city, the hall 
would have been full, and the pleasure of the 
occasion greatly enhanced. 

N. Y. OpntHatmic HospitaLt.—The twenty- 
| fifth annual commencement and reception took 
place on the evening of March 13. The address 
_of the evening was made by Col. Thomas B. 
Thorpe, and diplomas were conferred by Presi- 
dent Thos. C. Smith, Esq., upon J. N. Anderson, 
M.D., of Simco, Canada, and F. P. Lewis, M.D., 
of Buffalo, N.Y. The small number of grad- 
uates is attributable to the severity of the ex- 
aminations. 


THE homeopathic pharmacy, established by 
‘our colleague, Dr. C. B. Currier, at No. 1005 
Sixth avenue, cor. 56th st., is a real convenience 
to the up-town residents. Physicians and others 
will find here a carefully selected stock, and they 
may. rely upon obtaining pure and accurately 
prepared medicines. We trust the Doctor will 
afford a way for obtaining drugs on Sunday when 
needed. , 





_ Our worthy friend Commissioner Townsend 
| Cox, of the department of Charities and Correc- 
| tion, was on hand immediately after the accident 
‘at St. Francis Xavier Church, and personally 
superintended the removal of the dead and 
_wounded. ‘To his presence and management the 
| public are indebted for the good order that, pre- 
| vailed on this occasion. 


| ¢ 7 
Tue New York OputHatmic HospiraLt.— 


General Therapeutics intended to teach; and | : . d 
what relation does materia medica hold to thera-| Report for the month ending February 28th, 
peutics ? 12. What are the four chief distinctive | 1877: Number of prescriptions, 3,072; new pa- 
axioms of the homeopathic system; and in what | tients, 452; patients resident in the hospital, 26 ; 


respects are they opposed to the practice of 
other schools? 13. What are some of the chief! 
objections to the use of compound prescriptions | 
in the treatment of the sick ? 


WESTERN mOMCOPATHIC DISPENSARY, for 
month of February, 1877.—House Department: | 
Patients, 981; prescriptions, 2,027. Visiting | 
Department: Patients, 85; visits, 309. Total 
number of patients, 1,066. Total number of) 
prescriptions and visits, 2,336. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THe Tompkins Square Hom. Dispensary, of | 
which Dr. Ermentraut is Med. Director, treated 
12,334 patients, 33,843 prescriptions, and 1,947 | 


javerage daily attendance, 134; largest daily 
attendance, 184. Alfred Wanstall, M.D., Resi- 
dent Surgeon. 

StiLes.—We are glad to hear that Dr. H. R. 
Stiles, late Med. Sup’t of the State Hom. Asylum 
for the Insane, at Middletown, has located in this 
city to practice his specialty, and can be consulted 
upon all affections of a nervous character, at his 
office, 33 West 23d street. 

Varona.—We learn that Dr. A. Varona has 
arranged to have himself in readiness to answer 
demands for his services, as operating or con- 
sulting surgeon, at any time, instead of as before, 
only on certain days. His address is 33 West 


out-door visits, for the year ending Feb. 1, 1877. | 23d street. 





